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NOTES. 

Therk were two celebrations of anniversaries of American 
universities of a national significance in 1901. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago closed her first decade, and has begun a sec- 
ond. Yale ended her second century, and has entered upon 
her third. Both are interesting evidences of university 
ideals in America, and both show how modern and how re- 
cent the university idea is with us. In one, the ideals were 
first put upon paper, and these have been steadily evolving 
through the genius of President Harper, himself a former 
Yale professor, and his advisers; in the other, from the 
conservative roots planted deep in the soil of two centuries, 
are springing forth new growths in accordance with the needs 
of a new soil and a new time. 

Yet two centuries count for much. Yale spirit is the 
spirit of old Yale College, and this it is which, under the 
stirring enthusiasm of President Hadley, will be transferred 
to newer departments and to professional work. On the 
other hand, in Chicago, the Junior and Senior College 
work will derive its tone and its significance from the wider 
University courses. The spirit of both institutions but em- 
phasizes the various kinds and degrees in our American life, 
and each kind brings its own contribution toward strengthen- 
ing ideals of education. Both universities are deserving of 
most cordial congratulations and well-wishing. 



Three volumes of more than passing interest come to us 
from college professors: "School, College, and Character" 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1901), by L. B. R. Briggs, Dean 
of Harvard College; "Words and Their Ways in English 
Speech" (Macmillan Company, 1901), by the late Prof. J. 
B. Greenough and Prof. G. L. Kittredge, of Harvard; and 
"Parts of Speech: Essays on English" (Scribner's, 1901), 
by Prof. Brander Matthews, of Columbia. 
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Two of the five of Dean Briggs's essays, " Some Old- 
Fashioned Douhts about New-Fashioned Education" and 
"College Honor," had appeared in the Atlantic, and all come 
from his long and wide experience as Dean. We never had 
the privilege of being under Dean Briggs; but the wisdom, 
tact, and manliness of these papers justify the enthusiasm and 
love of old Harvard men for their Dean. These papers have 
a direct educational value, because they are the expression 
of a simple, straightforward, yet tactful, facing and strength- 
ening of actual college student nature, and are not given 
over either to platitudes and unrealities or to impossible ideals 
of attainment. 

The work of Profs. Greenough and Kittredge is a stout- 
book of more than four hundred pages, treating essentially 
the history of the English language, the groupings of words 
in their origins, and illustrations of changes in both form and 
meaning. The subject is popularly presented, yet contains 
the results of the latest researches as to the history and usages 
of the many words brought forward in illustration. But the 
work is not so much a discussion of theories and principles 
as a representation of them by means of the words them- 
selves. An index of these words — more than three thousand 
in number — make the contents of the volume, which at first 
sight might seem heterogeneous, practical, and useful in the 
highest degree. 

Mr. Matthews' s collection of essays is somewhat related 
to this last work in subject, but quite different in spirit. His 
genial discussions of the present status of the English lan- 
guage in Great Britain and in America, of Americanisms 
and Briticisms, slang and good usage, and related questions, 
have become widely known from the attractiveness with 
which they are presented, and discussions to which they 
have given rise. They lose none of their point by being 
collected and arranged so as to form a progressive series. 
The English language of to-day is not the result of a crys- 
tallized set of rules, but a living, changing organism, and 
the actual things that are spoken and written Mr. Matthews 
finds well worth studying. A consequent belief in the valid- 
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ity of American usage, and a breadth of view as to the justi- 
fication for many current expressions that some "purists" 
unreservedly condemn, are distinctive traits of Mr. Mat- 
thews's attitude. 

It is possibly because we are entered upon a new century 
that the mind reverts to the literary forms in vogue one hun- 
dred years ago. Two books upon this general theme may 
be mentioned. " Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Lit- 
erature, Vol. I.: The Emigrant Literature" (Macmillan, 
1901), by George Brandes, is for the first time translated 
into English, though long existing in Danish and German 
versions. The second book is "A History of English Ro- 
manticism in the Nineteenth Century " (Henry Holt & Co., 
1 901 ), by Henry A. Beers. Both seek to deal with literature 
in its universal and comparative phases, but Dr. Brandes's 
work emphasizes French and German masterpieces, and 
Prof. Beers's is largely confined to certain English works 
selected for his purpose. 

By emigrant literature Dr. Brandes means the attitude 
of the independent mind who could pursue his reflections to 
their just conclusions alone beyond the borders of France. 
Chateaubriand's "Atala" and "Rene" in North Ameri- 
ca, Rousseau's "La Nouvelle Heloise" and Senancour's 
" Obermann " in Switzerland, Goethe's "Werther" in 
Germany, and Constant's "Adolphe," the opposite of 
"Werther," and largely the story of the author's relation 
with Mme. de Stael, lead up to a prolonged study of Mme. 
de Stael, her exile, her works, her attack upon national and 
protestant prejudices, her new attitude toward antique and 
modern art, and the revelation in a new light of the neigh- 
bors of the French across the Rhine. " The emigrant lit- 
erature constitutes the prologue to the great literary drama 
of the century." 

Prof. Beers's work is the continuation of his similar study 
in the eighteenth century. His definition of Romanticism 
is still the same, " pertaining to the style of the popular lit- 
erature in the Middle Ages." Therefore Scott in his me- 
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diasval aspects, Coleridge, Keats, Leigh Hunt, and the Dante 
revival, side glances at Germany and France, the pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, are the leading topics. Many have 
found fault with Mr. Beers's definition and its application in 
respect to those whom he excludes. While the method may 
be termed formal and arbitrary, there is much solid worth in 
the book, both to interest and instruct. 



A book from John Lane usually arouses anticipations of a 
pleasure from the art of book-making. Such a one is the 
excellent reprint and new edition of an old classic, Gilbert 
White's " Natural History of Selborne," edited, with notes, 
by Grant Allen, and illustrated by Edmund H. New. It is 
highly and elaborately illustrated, and the paper and type 
go to make it a delight to the eye. Its price is very low 
($1.50), considering its many excellencies. 

Another of John Lane's books for the new year is " Thom- 
as Wolsey, Legate and Reformer," by Ethelred L. Taunton 
($6 net). It is printed on fine paper, and among the many 
illustrations are reproductions from four of Holbein's por- 
traits (Cardinal Wolsey, Archbishop Warham, Henry VIII. , 
and Anne Boleyn) and Raphael's Leo X., and pictures of 
Bishop Fox, John Colet, Hadrian VI., Clement VII., Car- 
dinal Campeggio; the noble Magdalen Tower of Oxford, 
completed by Wolsey as Senior Bursar of the University ; 
Hampton Court, his residence; his palace (Whitehall); the 
gateways to the Cardinal's Colleges at Oxford and at Ips- 
wich ; the ruins of Leicester Abbey, etc. 

The author is a priest of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
it is as a Churchman that Wolsey is considered. That Wol- 
sey instituted many Church reforms, that he was vigorous 
and able, that he would have exercised the authority of the 
papal chair far otherwise had he been called to fill it, may be 
undoubted. But if most portrayals of Wolsey's character as 
statesman and man of affairs neglect his Church activity, the 
picture here presented may neglect too far the man of ambi- 
tions and passions and actions living in the world. That his 
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end was noble and beautiful, and that his glory shone in ad- 
versity, must also be undoubted. 



The first edition of Mr. William Morton Payne's transla- 
tion of Jaeger's " Critical Biography of Henrik Ibsen " (Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 1901) appeared in 1890, two 
years after the Norwegian original. In the several years that 
have elapsed since the book was composed some of Ibsen's 
most characteristic work has appeared: 1888, "The Lady 
from the Sea;" 1890, " Hedda Gabler;" 1892, "The Mas- 
ter Builder;" 1894, "Little Eyolf;" 1896, "John Gabriel 
Borkman;" 1899, "When We Dead Awake." Besides, the 
plates of the old edition being lost by fire, there was every 
reason to bring out a new one. In this new edition, just pub- 
lished, a supplementary chapter is added by Mr. Payne, 
dealing with the problems of these late plays. 

Insight into the man and his earlier life and writings a na- 
tive can best of all give, and Dr. Jaeger possesses this natural 
and great advantage. Mr. Payne has long been known as 
a close student of the Scandinavian literatures, and he also 
comes to his task peculiarly well equipped. His added chap- 
ter seems to be a little restrained, probably due to a rever- 
ence for the original treatment and original proportions; 
yet this frank discussion of the later plays is very wel- 
come. Ibsen's position as a dramatist and as a portrayer of 
social life and a satirist, as the upholder of self-development 
of the individual in the face of society and convention, has 
received wide acceptance. He employs the same naturalis- 
tic effects for the drama as M. Zola in France and Count 
Tolstoy in Russia for the novel. It is interesting that at the 
close of the old century there should be three Titanic figures 
in Latin, Slavic, and Germanic races, much misunderstood, 
but very similarly battling for what they realize is a higher 
truth and freedom. All is not clear and easy, by any means, 
but these writers are at least now better understood. For 
the student of this literary movement this new edition of 
Ibsen's life is not only welcome, but is in a sense complete. 
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A number of books on religious subjects come from 
Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. " The White Stone " is 
the outgrowth of a series of addresses given before the 
Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge during Lent, 
1900. " 'The Songs of Degrees, or Gradual Psalms" are 
Psalms cxx. to cxxxiv., " interleaved with Notes from Neale 
and Littledale's Commentary." " The Company of Heav- 
en " consists of extracts for each day of the year from all 
the great English writers whenever appropriate, bearing 
particularly on the subject of angel ministry. The Bible, 
Spenser, Milton, Ruskin, Newman, Lowell, and Phillips 
Brooks are characteristic names. "Purgatory," "The State 
of the Faithful Departed," " Invocation of Saints," are three 
lectures delivered originally by Arthur J. Mason before the 
University of Cambridge. A new volume in the "Oxford 
Library of Practical Theology" is that on "Foreign Mis- 
sions," by the late Bishop of Nassau. "The Sunday School 
Outlook" is a collection of addresses at the Crypt Confer- 
ence called by Bishop Potter, of New York. " The Vicar 
and His Friends," by Dr. Cunningham Geikie, is in the na- 
ture of dialogues between the vicar and friends of his parish, 
in which opinions on a number of interesting questions are 
set forth. " Faith and Progress, the Witness of the English 
Church During the Last Fifty Years," is a collection of ser- 
mons preached at the Jubilee of St. Barnabas, Pimlico, char- 
acteristic of a movement in the English Church in the last 
half century. " The Last Years of Saint Paul," by the Abbe 
Constant Fouard, is the concluding volume to the author's 
" St. Paul and His Missions." To study the epistles of St. 
Paul and all contemporary history, to identify his writings 
with specific occasions and acts of his life, and to give a 
complete picture of his life and thought and work, is the 
task the author has set himself. 



